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VII.— SOPHOCLES PHILOCTETES 1360-61. 

The context shows that Philoctetes is thinking of the proba- 
bility, if not certainty, that Odysseus and the Atreidae will con- 
tinue to be kokoL in Troy as they were KaKoi in Lemnos when 
they abandoned him on the desert island (1356). Any attempt 
to restore the text without keeping this fact constantly in view 
must result in failure. At the end of his entreaty (1369 f.) the 
sufferer repeats the thought: la kok<3s avrovs aTroWvaOai kcikous 
. . . kov kolkov; iTni<j>eX.wv 86£ete 6/toios rol<s KaKOii m^vicevai. 

The passage has been variously mis-understood. Hermann's 
interpretation of the text is impossible. The other three explana- 
tions (1. Brunck and Buttmann, 2. Musgrave, 3. Schneidewin) 
are, to say the least, extremely improbable. Of the numerous 
emendations, Wakefield's is the only one that alters irai&eva. 
Jebb, Reiske, Seyffert, Meineke, Dobree, Erfurdt, and others, 
change some other word, or words. 

My conviction is that the seat of the corruption is in iraiheou. 
The patent meaning of the verse is: iav ym/aj kokSv p-rjTrjp 
yivrjTac, raWa y' a tiktu KaKa (tcrrai). The context alone proves 
this. Consequently, what we want is some verb like tikt«, <j>itvu, 
4>epu, to replace muScvet. But, since Sophocles does not always 
continue the metaphor to the very end of the thought (and here 
prjrqp yivrjrm is merely a poetical expression for awai <ppovjj), the 
lost verb is probably one that corresponds to our 'meditate,' 
'cogitate.' I suggest eiAv« (uoluit). The scribe that unwit- 
tingly wrought the change misread TEIAYEI as IIAIAEYEI 
(n for r and A for A, as often). In fact, this very word was 
converted into eiSu'et by some copyist : " eodemque modo ab eod. 
vitiose scriptum «8v« " (Thesaurus, s. v.). 

The Homeric verb tlXvav is not used by any other tragic poet, 
and by Sophocles only in the Philoctetes, where it occurs three 
times. This rare word would naturally cause some mistake in 
copying; and the not dissimilar iraiSeva seemed to be a fitting 
word after pJqr^p yhrfrai. In early times there were doubtless 
other manuscripts which preserved the true reading. A com- 
parison of these MSS would tend to show that the general sense 
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of the passage was ' when one's mind brings forth bad children, 
they are generally brought up bad.' Hence one meaning given 
to «AiW would be inrpifyuv. Curiously enough, this is just what 
has happened, for one signification assigned to elXva by the lexi- 
cographers is eKT,oe<£e<>, on which the writer in the Thesaurus 
remarks: "sed habet praeterea . . . et Ki-wec, item eVrpe'^et. 
At quid de his expp. tarn diversis a praecedente sentiendum est? 
.... Praesertim tamen de duabus expp. id a me dictum in- 
telligi volo, sc. K-rvxti et tKTpifai." 

The metaphor in elkvu is common to all languages, and even 
if no exact parallel could be found in Greek, we would be jus- 
tified in substituting this verb for jrmScuei in the passage under 
discussion, for p aXvu> is uoluo, and e&ua means ' revolves,' ' turns 
over,' 'invents,' 'meditates,' 'cogitates,' 'conceives.' Indeed, 
Cicero's characterization of Catiline might be applied to Odys- 
seus by Philoctetes: "quid enim mali aut sceleris fingi aut 
excogitari potest, quod non ille conceperit?" (Gat. 2. 4. 2). 
Examples of uoluere (or uolutare) in this sense are numerous 
(Sallust, Tacitus). So in Italian volgere means 'aggirarsi in 
mente' or 'nelT animo' (== tneditare) . So in French 'rouler 
en la tete' (Moliere, L'Mourdi 3. 1), or 'dans 1'esprit.' The 
Spanish volver is used in the same way. But we do not have 
to go to other languages for parallels : the ordinary Greek word 
<TTp€<f>av has a similar metaphorical use. Cp. Bur. Hec. 750 
ti orpityo raSe; Plato, Phaedr. 278 D avw k6.t<o <rTpe<fxoy (the 
Chaucerian 'rollid up and down'), Dion. Hal. 6. 867. 10, Ar- 
fian, Epict. 4, 6. 15 avia Kar<o (TTpe<j>u> rovs irporewopAvovs Aoyotts, 
3. 21 KajStjpjevos avra orpine auros em aavrov, Luc. Alex. 8, De 
Merc. Cond. 17, Dial. Mer. 10. 2. Consequently, I am inclined 
to think that Sophocles wrote oU yap r) yvw/wj kok&v | pxirqp yewjrat, 
TaAAa y' dkvu naica, and that the thought is the same (though 
the metaphor is slightly different) as in Aesch. Prom. 888 
ev yvu/tp e/Jacrrao-t. Cp. Ar. Thesm. 438 7racras 8' iSeas i^rjraaev, | 
irdvra 8' e/Jaorcurev <ppevi. 

A word remains to be said on the connotation of eikveiv in the 
other two passages of the play in which the verb occurs. Jebb 
translates eikvo/xriv (291) 'crawl' and compares Plato, Tim. 92 
ikvairwpxva «ri yijs (the participle here has nothing to do with 
clkveiv) and adds : " Thus the notion is different from that of 
et'AiVoSes (/Sow), where a 'rolling' gait is meant." In my opin- 
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ion, it is just this rolling, ' wibbly-wabbly,' tottering gait that 
the poet has in mind: the limping Philoctetes goes clopin-clo- 
pant, but he goes also a cloche-pied (which in popular ety- 
mology at least would be associated with cloche, ' a bell '). The 
sufferer toddles along with uncertain steps like a child artp 
<t>lXa<s TiOrjvas (703). If eiA.w/ievo<; means ' creeping ' in 702, then 
elpm in 701 is otiose. Moreover, both irraiav and to rot 
ovvrfivi opOdxrei /t' Z6o<s in 894 indicate that the lame man is 
making full use of his sound leg (as he naturally would), not 
placing the knee of this leg against the ground. A man with 
two sound legs sways slightly from side to side as he moves 
forward; but in the case of a boiteux this swaying motion is 
much more marked: one who walks a cloche-pied describes 
small circles (uoluitur, elXverai) ; the forward movement is 
spiral, since both feet are not planted equally firmly on the 
ground. Cp. Moliere, Scap. 2. 1 " ce vers cloche," that is, 
"n'est pas sur ses pieds." Even as I write these words I ob- 
serve from my window a French ex-soldier whose left leg is so 
maimed that it can almost be said to dangle from the trunk: 
the nutations of his torso and the oscillations of his legs are 
just such as I imagine Philoctetes to have made as he elXvero 
dragging after him his Sva-rrp/ov iroSa. The stick on which he 
leans is but a poor substitute for a sound leg. 

Even in the passages in which eiXva> means occulto, the pri- 
mary meaning of the word appears, for the idea is generally 
'envelop' {inuoluo, obuoluo). 

J. E. Haket. 

Paris, Fbancb. 



